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General Articles. 


The Uniformity of Meat Inspection and Some 
Suggestions as to how it might be Secured.* 


VALUE OF CENTRALISED SLAUGHTERING. 


By Tuomas Parker, F.R.C.V.S. (Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne). 

When animals are brought to properly con- 
structed abattoirs for the purpose of slaughter 
they are placed within lairages or hunger-houses 
for a period of rest during which they are under 
observation, so that their state of health or fitness 
for slaughter may be determined, or whether any 
conditions exist which point to the necessity for 
special reference on post-mortem. The methods 
of slaughter and preparation of the carcases are 
under supervision and, finally, the carcases to- 
gether with the internal organs belonging to them 
are subjected to an examination so designed that 
any possibility of the passing out of diseased, 
unsound or unwholesome meat may be excluded. 

As a general rule, however, the term “ meat 
inspection ’’ is used in reference to official duties 
covering a much wider scope. For example, it 
includes the inspection of meat within wholesale 
and retail markets and shops, warehouses, cold 
storage depots, railway goods stations, pork- 
butchers’ workshops, sausage and bacon factories, 
in fact, within any premises wherein animal 
products are deposited for the purpose of sale or 
of being prepared or manufactured into articles 
of human food. It may include the inspection of 
carcases and offal both immediately before and 
after being landed at our ports from the Dominions 
and foreign countries, Furthermore, meat inspec- 
tion, or that section known as “ ante-mortem 
inspection,’ may even begin with the inspection 
of cattle, sheep or swine exposed within live stock 
markets and licensed lairs, and the inspection of 
horses before slaughter whose flesh is prepared 
for export. 

As it is intended that the discussion shall be 
confined to ‘‘the means of securing uniformity 
of meat inspection,” it is proposed for convenience 
to deal with the subject as carried out in connec- 
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tion with cattle, sheep and swine slaughtered 
within this country, for once uniformity in this 
direction has been established, the arranging of 
the machinery for the carrying out of other 
branches of the work on an uniform basis should 
not present very many technical difficulties. 

Assuming that all the animals intended for 

human consumption and slaughtered in this 
country were slaughtered within public abattoirs, 
in the absence of definite instructions as to the 
methods of inspection and standards of judgment, 
a want of uniformity with its attending disadvan- 
tages would probably continue owing to differences 
of opinion prevailing in different parts of the 
country. But as abattoirs are found only in one 
or two of the larger centres, even although the 
staffs at our disposal were equally qualified to 
diagnose the various diseases likely to be met on 
inspection and capable of interpreting definite 
instructions as to the action that should be taken 
in the various cases encountered, we would still 
be far from accomplishing uniformity of inspection. 
At any rate, neither the slaughterhouse arrange- 
ments nor the staffs at present engaged in meat 
inspection in this country allow of any pretensions 
towards equality of inspection or protection. 
Before meat inspection can be carried out so as 
to reasonably guarantee that— 

(a) The carcases, etc., of all animals slaughtered 
for food purposes are subjected to inspec- 
tion ; 

(6) The methods of inspection and standards of 
judgment are such that the consumers will 
know with some degree of certainty that 
the meat they purchase is free from disease ; 
and that 

(c) The owners of the carcases could feel 
satisfied that in every district the same 
methods and standards were in operation so 
that, so far as they were concerned, the risks 
of condemnations and the premiums neces- 
sary for insurance would in every part of 
the country be on a comparable basis, 

it will be necessary to secure by legislative means 
an efficient system of control made applicable to 
every part of the country. This may be briefly 
considered under the following headings, namely : 
(1) The Supervision of Animals before and after 
Slaughter ; 
(2) A System and Standard of Inspection ; 


(3) Administration, 
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(1) THe SvuPERVISION OF ANIMALS BEFORE AND 
AFTER SLAUGHTER. 


To make it possible for inspection to be applied 
equally everywhere it will be essential to have 
some control of every animal immediately before, 
at the time, and immediately after slaughter for 
human food, and of the premises in which the 
slaughtering is carried out. 

All animals—while supervision of slaughtering 
is incomplete—exposed for sale within fat stock 
markets or auction marts should be deemed as 
intended for human consumption unless or until 
the contrary has been proved to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the Inspector. Where such animals 
are intended to be removed for slaughter in the 
district of a Local Authority other than that in 
whose district the market is held, notification of 
the fact should be forwarded to the Inspector of 
the district where the animal is to be slaughtered, 
whenever the occasion arises making it necessary 
to do so. The inspection of animals within fat 
stock markets is more important, however, from 
the point of view of the control of certain con- 
tagious diseases. 

With few exceptions it should not be permissible 
to slaughter food animals on premises other than 
those licensed for the purpose. These are briefly : 

(a) Occasional Slaughtering.—Many farmers and 
others make a practice of slaughtering annually 
one or more animals which they have fed for their 
own or their servants’ or neighbours’ use. In all 
such cases it should be compulsory for the owner, 
at least twenty-four hours before proceeding to 
slaughter, to notify the Local Authority concerned 
so that an vupportunity would be afforded for 
making an inspection of the carcase and organs. 

(6) From time to time animals are slaughtered 
under the powers conferred by the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 1894-1914, and Orders*made there- 
under; but as such slaughtering is generally 
carried out by the instructions or under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Ministry of Agriculture 
further reference is unnecessary here. 

(c) Sometimes the slaughter of an animal is 
immediately necessary or desirable owing’ to 
accidental injury or illness of the animal or for 
some other exceptional reason or purpose. In 
all such cases it should be compulsory for the 
owner or person in charge to give notice of such 
slaughter without delay to the Local Authority, 
and it should not be permissible to remove or 
dispose of either the carcase or offal within twenty- 
four hours after forwarding the notice™unless it 
has been inspected and the inspector ‘agrees to 
the removal; and no matter whether the meat is 
intended for human consumption or otherwise, the 
owner or person in charge should, if required, be 
legally compelled to furnish full information to 
the Local Authority as to the person or persons 
to whom he disposes of the carcase, internal organs, 
hide, skin or any parts derived from any animal 
killed under such circumstances, 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


In this country there are very few, if any, 
premises that could be considered good examples 
of modern abattoirs. In Scotland fine abattoirs 
may be seen at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in 
Ireland at Belfast. Apart from the great advan- 
tages, so far as general sanitat’on is concerned, to 
be derived by the institution of public abattoirs, 
it is universally recognised that meat inspection 
proper can only be completely applied when 
slaughtering is confined to such places. Although 
we are aware of this, we also know that, unfor- 
tunately, within England and Wales comparatively 
few public slaughterhouses or abattoirs exist, 
most of the slaughtering being carried out in 
private establishments. As these premises are 
widely scattered over not only rural or country 
districts but also those of many of the larger cities 
and towns, it will be obvious that the difficulties, 
so far as meat inspection is concerned, may exist 
almost in the inverse ratio as to the numerical 
distribution of such premises and the distances 
apart within the district of any given Local 
Authority. It has been estimated that there 
are in England and Wales something like about 
20,000 private slaughterhouses. Many of these 
no doubt have been in use for generations, others 
are comparatively new. It must also be admitted 
that there are private establishments in various 
parts of the country which, from the point of 
view of structure, equipment and convenience, 
may be considered as quite good. There are others 
which should be abolished without delay. Most 
butchers and dealers are well aware of the risk, 
financially, to which the owner is exposed through 
loss by the condemnation of meat when uninsured 
cattle of a certain class are slaughtered in well- 
inspected districts. Indeed, were inspection carried 
out in every district in respect of every animal 
slaughtered, no butcher could afford to slaughter 
uninsured cattle unless he purchased them with a 
warranty. In the absence of either a warranty or 
insurance the majority of cattle of a certain class 
are slaughtered where inspection for all practical 
purposes does not take place. The point may be 
illustrated thus :—During the first six months of 
the year 1920, 9,640 cattle were slaughtered 
within the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Of 
the total, 128 carcases and 22 quarters were 
condemned on account of tuberculosis alone. 
During the second half of the same year, 10,557 
cattle were slaughtered within the city and sub- 
jected to the same inspection. Of these, 33 
carcases and 19 quarters were condemned for 
tuberculosis alone. The enormous difference in 
the number of carcases accounted for in the first 
half as compared with that in the second half of 
the year is best explained by stating that during 
the first half of the year Government control 
existed, and that of the total cattle slaughtered, 
1,467 were cows, besides the owners were com- 
pensated in the great majority of cases out of the 
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_ public purse, whereas during the second half of 
the year, when Government control had ceased 
to exist (as from Ist July), not only were butchers 
purchasing and slaughtering at their own risk 
financially, but for that reason, of the 10,337 
cattle slaughtered, only 441 were cows. It should 
be here noted that within the city of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the Butchers’ Association does not 
accept insurance premiums in respect of cows. 
During the year 1914, notifications under the 
Tuberculosis Orders of 1913 and 1914 were received 
by the Board of Agriculture from local authorities 
in Great Britain showing that in 86 counties, on 
3,976 premises, no fewer than 4,240 bovines were 
found and were to be slaughtered because they 
were suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
tuberculosis with emaciation, or were giving 
tuberculous milk. During the year 1915, the 
veterinary inspectors of the Board of Agriculture, 
while making investigations for the purpose of 
the Swine Fever Orders, on examining 9,135 pigs 
(alive and dead), found 1,023, or 11 per cent., 
tuberculous. It will be observed that these figures, 
serious as they may appear, indicate the discovery 
of disease by nothing more than a casual or incom- 
plete application of veterinary inspection. Again, 
during the year 1919, within the city of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne some 43,307 cattle, calves and pigs 
were slaughtered for food purposes. The slaugh- 
tering was carried out within 106 private slaughter- 
houses and one public slaughtering hall. Of the 
total slaughtered, 396 whole carcases and parts 
of organs of 128 other carcases were condemned 
as being diseased, unsound or otherwise unfit for 
human consumption. . At this stage one may 
reasonably ask, ‘‘ What becomes of the large 
amount of meat, diseased or otherwise unfit for 
human consumption, derived from animals slaugh- 
tered in many other districts, and of which one 
hears little or nothing ?”’ The answer to that 
question will be found, without any stretch of 
imagination, in the only conclusion to be derived 
from the following extract from the “ Report on 
an Inquiry into an Uniform System and Standard 
of Meat Inspection in Scotland,” by Lt.-Col. 
Gerald Leighton, Medical Officer (Foods) Scottish 
Board of Health, issued quite recently, namely :— 
““ Will it be believed that there are apparently no 
less than 136 slaughterhouses, divided amongst 
24 counties, or county districts, in which it is 
admitted by the local authority making the 
return that no meat has ever been condemned, or 
that if it has, they have never heard of it?” 
Owing to the fact that Scotland is credited with 
having a better reputation than England and 
Wales so far as the application of meat inspection 
is concerned, one is bound to admit that not only 
are the public interests sadly neglected in this 
direction within the country, but that the public 
must be handling and consuming large quantities 
of diseased meat. Unfortunately, owing to finan- 
cial considerations, we are not in a position to alter 
the conditions as promptly as one would desire, 


Such will no doubt, in many instances, be gradual, 
but there appears, nevertheless, ample room for 
speeding up. Having provided for the proper 
supervision of the few animals slaughtered from 
time to time, on premises other than recognised 
slaughterhouses, regarding all other slaughtering 
and the desirability for the application of inspec- 
tion to eventually become uniform in every way, 
local authorities throughout the country should 
continuously aim at the establishment of public 
abattoirs.”’ 

These no doubt will be established first within 
the larger and more populous centres. In the 
meantime, where it is not found practicable in the 
smaller towns and villages to erect abattoirs, the 
centralization of slaughtering should be secured 
by closing the older and obsolete premises and 
retaining only one or more of the better establish- 
ments, if suitable for the purpose. For example, 
in some small towns, where perhaps a dozen 
slaughterhouses exist, one of them might with 
slight alterations or enlargement be made to serve 
the purpose of the district concerned. Where a 
few villages, each with one or more privately 
occupied slaughterhouses, are within a reasonably 
limited area, one small abattoir within the most 
central of the whole could be made to serve the 
requirements of the area. In some of the sparsely 
populated rural districts private slaughterhouses 
exist many miles from the larger centres, and it 
might be considered undesirable to close all such 
premises for the reason that some meat traders 
would be compelled to travel long distances for 
fresh meat to distribute to their customers. Such 
instances would not be numerous, and in any case 
the retention of isolated private premises should 
not be allowed except for most exceptional reasons. 

By a thoroughly organised system all the 
slaughterhouses outside the larger towns and 
cities could be supervised by the county authori- 
ties. Such work should never be left in the hands 
of rural authorities unless they were compelled to 
combine for the purpose .pf appointing properly 
paid whole-time officials. In any case, the work 
carried out within the county district should, in 
the interests of all concerned, be under the super- 
vision of the county authority. 


(2) A System anp STANDARD OF INSPECTION. 


With the exception of one or two places where 
modern abattoirs are in use there has not yet been 
put into practice within the district of any local 
authority any system of meat inspection which 
could be classed as methodical. Indeed, in most 
places there is a complete absence of any system 
whatever. This is due probably to two reasons, 
namely :—The want of an adequate staff, and the 
scattered distribution of slaughterhouses. In many 
places where large numbers of slaughterhouses 
exist the inspection consists of nothing more than 
an incomplete system of*®a semi-detective nature 
which overtakes only part of the work by mere 
chance, For a system to be not only uniform 
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but of value to traders and the public alike it 
should secure that all the carcases of animals 
slaughtered are inspected. During the process 
of slaughtering and afterwards the carcases and 
internal organs should be examined in definite 
order so as to exclude the possibility of anything 
being overlooked. To secure this it is necessary 
for the slaughtering to be so supervised and regu- 
lated that the internal organs can be identified as 
properly belonging to any given carcase under 
review. Within public abattoirs such methods 
are practicable, but to guarantee that they will 
be carried out within private slaughterhouses 
presents many difficulties. Slaughtering in private 
slaughterhouses should be confined to stated hours, 
and some authorities are of opinion that where 
practicable notice of intention to slaughter should 
be given to afford the inspector an opportunity to 
attend. Imagine, however, the difficulty of com- 
plying with notices from the occupiers of say 100 
separate slaughterhouses. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, it may be stated that the only way to secure 
the universal application of a _ well-regulated 
system of meat inspection will be by bringing 
about the adoption of centralised slaughtering. 
A complaint sometimes raised by meat traders, 
and one that calls for attention, is that concerning 
the decisions arrived at by officials when dealing 
with diseased carcases. It is alleged that car- 


eases which would on inspection be passed in 


one district are sometimes either wholly or partly 
condemned in others. This is not as it should be, 
and whether or not it be due to the lack of training 
of certain officials, such irregularities not only 
expose consumers to unnecessary risks, but may 
in some instances be the means of causing traders 
serious financial loss and inconvenience. In order 
that the decisions given by officials in all parts of 
the country shall be on a comparable basis it will 
be necessary to have in operation regulations 
defining the exact system and standard of inspec- 
tion to be carried out in respect of animals from 
the time they enter the slaughterhouse until the 
carcasses and organs are passed or rejected. 

Without entering into detail, it will suffice to 

state that the regulations should provide for’:— 

1. Ante-mortem inspection. 

2. Methods and supervision of slaughter. 

3. The notification to the veterinary inspector, 
meat inspector, or some other responsible 
person of abnormalities or suspected abnor- 
malities arising in connection with animals 
either before, at the time, or after slaughter. 

4. Prohibition of stripping carcases or other- 
wise obliterating evidence of disease or any 
other practices likely to interfere with 
proper inspection. 

5. Methods of inspection of the various classes 
of animal carcases with special reference 
as to detailed inspection in certain cases. 

6. The enumeration of various diseases likely to 
be met and the action to be taken in each, 
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as they —_ be found in the various food 
animals, including horses. 


(3) ADMINISTRATION. 


Assuming that we had succeeded in bringing 
about more centralised slaughtering, and that the 
regulations as suggested were in operation, all 
that would be necessary to secure their due observ- 
ance would be the maintenance of an adequate 
and efficient staff. Just a word or two in reference 
to officials responsible for meat inspection. In 
the Report already referred to, Lt.-Col. Gerald 
Leighton states in reference to the Committee on 
Administration :—‘‘ There was a very general 
feeling that the responsible official should be a 
veterinary surgeon acting in co-operation with 
the Medical Officer of Health as usual.” ‘“ It 
was also recognised that the sanitary inspectors 
as a rule have not the necessary qualifications for 
this work, and the committee disapproved of their 
being appointed for the purpose unless the ser- 
vices of a veterinary surgeon were unavailable.” 
“T believe that the more completely the final 
inspection and judgment of meat is placed in the 
hands of veterinary surgeons, the more satisfactory 
will it become.”” “I am persuaded that this is 
the proper policy to pursue, and I should like to 
see more provision made at the veterinary colleges 
for the systematic teaching of the subject and 
greater stress laid upon it.” 

There you have, in a nutshell, the considered 
opinion of one who has spent several years of 
enquiry into the subject, and whose opinion is 
precisely the same as that of the Committee of 
Experts set up for the purpose of making a special 
report. 

As the first step in meat inspection proper is to 
recognise either by ante or post-mortem inspection 
or both the presence of abnormal conditions and 
to determine their significance, it naturally follows 
that those responsible for the work should possess 
some qualifications indicating that they have 
received a thorough training in veterinary science, 
that is to say, if a standard of inspection code is to 
be correctly interpreted and carried out. The 
size of the district and the number of premises 
determines generally the number of meat inspectors 
necessary. In no case should anyone be appointed 
for the purpose of meat inspection unless he 
possesses a certificate indicating that he has passed 
an approved examination. The most suitable 
men for the work might be those who have had 
some previous experience as a butcher. For the 
purpose of meat inspection it will be seen that it 
is absolutely essential to keep appointed two 
grades of officials, namely, professional experts 
and lay assistants or meat inspectors. The 
professional experts would be responsible for 
controlling, directing and supervising the work of 
the meat inspectors, examining the carcases, 
etc., detained by them, and deciding in cases of 
doubt and difficulty. 
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For the purposes of the control of contagious 
animal diseases, the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, provides that every local authority must 
keep appointed at all times at least one veterinary 
inspector, but for the purposes of meat inspection 
the Public Health Acts in this country do not 
make any provision for the appointment of quali- 
fied veterinarians as such. 

About twenty years ago, the close of the South 
African campaign found the Army Veterinary 
Department—an all-important section of the 
great British military machine—without the inde- 
pendence its importance demanded. It held a 
subordinate position. The mistake was recognised, 
with the result that an Army Veterinary Corps was 
established. The fact that this section of the 
British army was by its independence better able 
to assert itself and bring into active co-operation 
all its resources to the advantage of the military 
machine as a whole—in the great European war— 
was not only positively demonstrated, but was 
clearly recognised by the State, for it was created 
the “Royal Army Veterinary Corps.’’ Whilst 
there may be lulls in the wars between the races 
of mankind, the necessity for waging war against 
disease never ceases. 

As in military matters, so in civil affairs, if we 
are to advance on the wave of reconstruction, it 
behoves this profession to lose no time in preparing 
to accept full responsibility for the duties naturally 
devolving upon it in the Public Health Service of 
this country. To do so may not greatly affect 
your individual interests nor yet seriously affect 
the interests of the profession as a whole, but as 
veterinary science is one that is developed for the 
benefit of the community and not vice-versa, the 
necessity for preparing in the interests of the 
public should never be overlooked. In the interests 
of efficiency this should also be clearly recognised 
by all local authorities and Government depart- 
ments. The first step, however, is to make it 
legally possible to do the right thing. That may 
sound paradoxical, but it may be explained by 
stating that at the present time the power to seize 
diseased, unsound or unwholesome meat in this 
country is vested solely in the Medical Officer of 
Health, Inspector of Nuisances or Sanitary Inspec- 
tor. To amend the law, so as to give Veterinary 
Inspectors and qualified Meat Inspectors, as such, 
the legal right to seize meat, is one of the many 
recommendations that may be anticipated being 
made public in a Departmental Committee’s 
Report in the near future. What is the second 
step? For the purpose of controlling diseases 
of animals and of man in this country it is not 
considered necessary for either the Minister of 
Health or the Minister of Agriculture to. possess 
medical or veterinary qualifications. Similarly, 
so far as Local Authorities are concerned, the 
chairman of committees responsible for matters of 
hygiene need not possess these qualifications 
either. But directly responsible to them, their 
committees and the councils, are invariably chief 
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officials who are supposed to be specialists in their 
work and to have control of the departments 
concerned. 

As we are all aware, health may be secured by 
curative or preventive methods, and it is the 
latter with which we are chiefly concerned for the 
moment. Preventive medicine may be brought 
under two headings, namely, direct and indirect ; 
and it is under the latter heading that Veterinary 
Public Health appears to properly belong. 

The control of tuberculosis, anthrax, glanders, 
rabies and other diseases amongst the domestic 
animals is primarily in the interests of stock 
owners, but the result of such control, if successful, 
is the means of prevention of the risk of infection 
in man. The recognition of diseases in the same 
animals after slaughter for human consumption 
is also the means of the prevention of the risk of 
infection in man. Within the same category 
may be placed the recognition of unsound or 
unwholesome conditions of animal flesh, also 
these conditions and diseases of fish, poultry, 
game, ete. Indeed, there are many other subjects 
which—although outside the realm of meat 
infection—come within the scope of Public Health 
Veterinary Medicine. Although meat inspection 
is a subject properly belonging to veterinary 
medicine it should always be remembered that, 
for the purpose of efficiency, owing to the fact 
that it forms a section of public health work, the 
officials responsible for this and other branches of 
veterinary inspection either directly or indirectly 
affecting the health of the people should always 
co-operate with the Medical Officer of Health, 
As time goes on we may confidently expect the 
larger city and county authorities setting up 
veterinary departments for the purposes of meat 
and other branches of veterinary inspection. In 
this connection, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Isling- 
ton have given a lead. One is aware that others 
may hold different views on the question of admin- 
istration ; nevertheless one is quite convinced that 
it would be not only contrary to public interests 
but directly opposed to the advancement of science 
and to progress were whole-time veterinary public 
health officials to remain contented to act as 
subordinates to other officials in the exercise of 
duties concerning work of their own profession, 
In each county there should be appointed at least 
one whole-time veterinary inspector for the pur- 
poses of the Diseases of Animals Acts and Public 
Health work, including meat and milk inspection. 
Each county should be split up into a number of 
districts according to its area, in each of which 
there should be a whole-time qualified lay meat 
inspector who would supervise and inspect the 
slaughterhouses and cowsheds, and also act as an 
inspector under the Diseases of Animals Acts, and 
also a veterinary practitioner, residing within the 
district, appointed as a veterinary inspector for 
the purposes of the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
inspecting dairy herds and for the purpose of 
meat inspection in connection with the work of 
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the ‘district’ meat inspector. The whole of 
these officials and their work would be under the 
direction and control of the County Veterinary 
Inspector who would be directly responsible to the 
local authority concerned. In towns too small 
to appoint whole-time officials the work could best 
be carried out under the supervision of the County 
authority. In the larger towns and cities the 
work should be carried out under the direction 
and control of whole-time veterinary officials, as 
is now done in one or two of the larger centres. 
Whilst an attempt has been made—so far as the 
time at our disposal will allow—to point in the 
direction of a constructional policy, one has not 
been unmindful of the fact that it is important, 
in connection with matters of administration, to 
have due regard to ‘economy with efficiency.” 
However, it is submitted that on the lines indi- 
cated—providing whole-hearted co-operation be 
given by all concerned—will uniformity of meat 
inspection be attained with greater certainty 
than by any other method. 


Discussion. 


Col. Letauton said he had heard nothing with 
which he was not in agreement. For a uniform 
system, for a uniformity of meat inspection, they 
must have public abattoirs. To establish a 
uniformity of meat inspection in a country with 
20,000 private slaughterhouses was impossible, 
They must concentrate the killing if they were 
going to have a uniform inspection. In Scotland 
they were rather better off, because 93 per cent. of 
the total home-killed meat for the population 
passed through public abattoirs. The remaining 
7 per cent. went through private slaughterhouses 
in widely scattered districts, principally in the 
north of Scotland There they could not concen- 
trate for killing. He thought they would always 
have private slaughterhouses in these districts, and 
although it was regrettable, he did not think it 
was a very serious matter. It had been stated in 
certain districts no meat had ever been condemned. 
Why? Because that meat had never been 
inspected. How were they going to deal with 
that ? There was only one way in which it could 
be done. One had to remember in all legislation 
and matters of this kind they had got two sets of 
people to be kept in mind, not only the consumers, 
who came first from their point of view, but the 
butchers. They had to remember that the meat 
trade was an enormous and valuable industry, 
and they must not lose sight of the commercial 
side. In many of these private slaughterhouses, 
slaughtering was only carried out once, twice or 
three times a week. He had not come across one 
instance of a man slaughtering four days a week. 
There was the solution. His suggestion was that 
slaughtering should only take place on certain 
days and between certain hours so that the inspec- 
tor knew when he could inspect and find slaugh- 
tering going on. It was proposed to do this in 
Scotland. It was proposed to restrict the licences 


of private slaughterhouses to various days and 
hours so that the inspectors knew when slaughtering 
was taking place. Continuing, Col. Leighton said — 
recently in Scotland they had had a very long and 
exhaustive enquiry with regard to the question of 
setting up an uniform standard for meat, and 
within the next few months legislation for that 
object would become law (Applause). When he 
said he had struggled for that for 16 or 17 years 
they would perhaps understand he felt rather 
proud that they had got so far (Applause). He 
had managed to get with the support of veterinary 
experts an unanimous recommendation. The com- 
mittee sat for three months and he ventured to say 
he did not think any committee of veterinary 
surgeons had ever before tackled a more serious 
or difficult problem with the same concentrated 
energy and acumen as that committee did. They 
thrashed out every detail, and the result was they 
came to an unanimous conclusion and formulated 
a set of propositions upon which they came to 
agree. The standard would be put into operation 
very shortly. It only required the support of the 
local authorities to carry it through. This scheme 
having been prepared by such a prominent body of 
men, and having been carried out in response to 
the local authorities and the trade, they had every 
reason to believe it would work fairly, honestly, 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

In conclusion Col. Leighton said in these matters 
the great advantage they had in Scotland was that 
for thirty years they had been building public 
abattoirs for the elimination of private slaughter- 
houses (Applause). 

Councillor RicHarpD Chairman of the 
Health Committee, Brighton, said he was a butcher 
and had also qualified as a food inspector under 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. In introducing 
some of these elaborate ideas, did it mean a large 
army of fresh officials, because it was doubtful 
whether the country was going to take that on ? 
His idea was that the Government should be 
induced to issue a set of regulations on the lines 
mentioned by the last speaker, and where it said 
now ‘‘ You may do that,” they should say “‘ You 
shall’? (Applause). If they did that they would 
get to a very large extent uniformity of inspection. 
Mr. Major also suggested that the Government 
should formulate a contributory scheme, the fund 
to be contributed to by the owners of the animals, 
the butchers and the Government. If they did 
that he believed they would largely do away with 
any risk of anything unwholesome passing on to 
the public, because the financial loss would not 
be a big one. With regard to the inspection of 
live animals it had always been a very serious 
point with the butcher. A local inspector might 
see a doubtful animal at the market, but he had 
no power to seize it then. The officer, however, 
could watch that animal taken to the slaughter- 
house and then seize it, whereas it ought to have 
been seized at the market, and not allowed to 
reach the slaughterhouse at all (Applause). 
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Dr. ©. J. Coteman, M.O.H., Lincoln, said at 
Lincoln they had a large abattoir and most of the 
meat was killed there. His point of view was 
that with a public slaughterhouse it was very 
much simpler, but it was simply impossible for 
the meat inspector or himself to see all of the meat, 
so they used the co-operation of local butchers 
association on the understanding that should they 
attempt to conceal anything which in common 
reason they should know ought to have been 
reported to the Health Department, detection 
of the same by the Corporation official would be 
the worse for them. There is no suggestion that 
local butchers are experts, but they should know 
sufficiently well when they are concealing seriously 
diseased meat. 


The association had arranged with them to 
report any meat that ought to be reported. At 
present the meat inspection was vested in the 
Sanitary Inspector and the Medical Officer of 
Health. He found the co-operation of the lucal 
veterinary inspector, who is a part-time official, 
helpful. For a more scattered district possibly 
a whole-time veterinary surgeon was necessary 
and would be a good arrangement for live-stock 
about to be sold for meat. 


Mr. Joun T. Cowperoy, Kidderminster, said 
he belonged to a body that was called lay inspec- 
tors and they had been pegging away at this for 
years and years. If the matter was left in the 
hands of the veterinary inspectors only, there 
was bound to be a conflict. He did not think a 
whole-time veterinary inspector for this work 
would ever come about. With regard to the 
so-called lay inspectors, what about those who 
had passed the examinations of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute for meat inspection? Were they who 
had put in thirty or forty years at this work and 
were called lay-men to be left out ? With regard 
to cattle in the fat stock markets it should be 
assumed that they were for human food, and in 
that case they should have power to seize any 
animal and not have to wait until a butcher had 
bought it (Hear, hear). Medical men are paid 
for notifying certain infectious diseases and why 
not pay veterinary surgeons to notify diseased 
animals, also compel the farmers to notify when 
they have diseased animals on their farms, whethe 
contagious or not. 


Prof. WooLDRIDGE said that he had listened to 
a very instructive paper. Among other things he 
was pleased to see the importance the reader of 
the paper had attached to ante-mortem inspection, 
and he thought if a system involving that were 
introduced it would overcome a lot of the difficul- 
ties pointed out by the last speaker. Most of the 
cases of food poisoning occurred in connection 
with animals slaughtered at the point of death, 
emergency slaughtering, and in many instances 
nothing could be detected in the flesh when the 
meat was dressed, but if cases which produced 
food poisoning were inspected prior to slaughter 


it would be utterly impossible for them to go 
through, and therefore it was necessary there 
should be ante-mortem inspections. At the pres- 
ent time the butcher was responsible for deter- 
mining the unsoundness of meat offered for sale. 
In the case of compulsory inspection at an abattoir 
all meat would be examined there, and if diseased 
would be seized at the source, and the butcher 
under these circumstances would be absolved 
from blame, and if they would only emphasize 
that fact he was sure the butcher would be willing 
to forego some of his privileges in order to get out 
of that responsibility. 


Mr. Deputy Neat said he had come to the 
conclusion that the only way in which the matter 
could be dealt was by abolishing private slaughter- 
houses and setting up abattoirs. A_ resolution 
was carried at Newcastle in 1919, and confirmed 
at the Congress at Birmingham last year, with 
regard to this matter, and he hoped they would 
confirm it again that day. It was necessary the 
Government should feel that throughout the 
country there was a determination on the part of 
those responsible for this particular business to 
see that the public were protected. He wanted 
it to be put on record that they were of the opinion 
that full power should be given to inspectors to 
seize any animals appearing for sale in public 
markets. Whenever they were for sale they 
should be subject to the laws of public health. 
Whether the unfortunate farmer was to be the 
loser he was hardly prepared to say, but if the 
farmer had been foolish enough to have bought 
the animal then the best way of teaching him to 
discard the error of his ways was to make him pay 
for it. He was strongly against a horde of new 
officials being appointed for this work, the country 
was groaning under bureaucracy at the moment. 


They had a veterinary inspector and a Medical 
Officer of Health appointed by every local 
authority, and if these two men could not protect 
the public health then the sooner they were got 
rid of the better. In the interests of public health 
they must get rid of private slaughterhouses. 
Secondly they should have public abattoirs, and 
thirdly they should have an inspection of animals 
alive and dead, and power should be given to 
local authorities to seize any animal that went 
into a market without it being necessary for the 
inspector to have to follow that animal to see 
where it went to after leaving the market. 


Mr. J. B. Buxron referred to the inspection of 
meat in the British army in the past. They 
might say the British army only represented a 
small fraction of the community, but at times it 
represented a big proportion, and it seemed that 
the meat inspection in the army had in the past 
been in the hands of men who had only taken a 
short course, and could not be regarded as experi- 
enced men, and it was a pity that more use was 
not made of men in the army who had considerable 
knowledge of the subject. 
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Mr. 'T’. Parker replying said he had no inten- 
tion of advocating that a large army of officials 
should be formed to carry out this work. He did 
not think the method mentioned by Dr. Coleman, 


of Lincoln, which meant relying on the master 


butchers to notify him of any unfit meat, was a 
good one. Neither did he think they should rely 
on the diagnosis of slaughtermen. He, like Dr. 
Coleman, trusted the majority of butchers, but he 
did not trust the ability of either butcher or 
slaughterman in finding out disease. What was 
required was the official inspection of all car- 
cases, Were that done with the aid of better 
organisation on the lines already indicated full 
advantage could be taken of properly trained 
officials, and the removal of the vexed question 
‘** unequal treatment ’’ would follow to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. Another question that had 
been put was, “ Who was the lay inspector ?” 
He meant by lay inspector, an official who was 
not qualified in medicine (veterinary or human). 
The lay inspector was one who should possess a 
certificate of some recognised body showing that 
he had been trained in meat inspection and there- 
fore qualified as an inspector of meat. It was 
obvious that meat inspectors should be placed 
under the control and direction of the, veterinary 
or medical officer, as the case may be. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Proposed by Mr. Deputy Neal, Corporation of 
London, seconded by Professor Wooldridge, 
London :— 

(1) “That the resolution in favour of the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses unanimously 
passed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1919, and 
confirmed at Birmingham, in 1920, be further 
confirmed at this meeting at Folkestone.” 

Carried unanimously. 

(2) “That such legislation should be passed 
as would make necessary provision for ante and 
post-mortem examinations and give power to 
local authorities to seize any animals exposed 
for sale in any public market in respect of which 
the inspectors might have reasonable ground 
for suspecting the existence of a disease injurious 
to human health.” 

Carried unanimously. 


— 


Value of Perennial Rye Grass. 


The usual experience of farmers has been that perennial 
rye grass remains a good plant for only a few years after 
it is sown, and that under ordinary conditions woody 
herbage takes its place thereafter. This failure of rye 
grass is largely due to the absence of close grazing and 
heavy treading by stock. Probably no grasses stand 
close grazing and heavy treading better than perennial 
rye grass and crested dogtail, and it is also under such 
conditions that they are encouraged. The better a 
pasture is trodden and, up to a certain point, the more 
closely it is grazed, the more nutritious will be the pasture, 
and the larger will be the head of grazing stock carried.— 
Farmers’ Gazette. 


The Veterinary Record. 
20th August, 1921. 


UNIFORMITY OF MEAT 
INSPECTION. 


The profession may regard with some satisfaction 
the fact that the one stable feature that arises from 
a consideration of the chaotic system of meat 
inspection in vogue in this country is that its own 
views on the question have been for long expressed 
with unanimity. By virtue of his training in 
animal diseases the veterinary surgeon claims the 
question as one falling well within his own province 
for solution, and the following resolution passed 
by the various divisions of the National is now 
almost ancient history: ‘“‘ That it is essential, 
for the protection of public health, that a proper 
system of meat inspection should be arranged ; 
that the veterinary surgeon is, by reason of his 
training in the diseases of animals and their flesh, 
the best man to be employed for the purpose 
The Government, as the guardian of the public 
interest, has not done its duty in this matter, upon 
which it certainly cannot plead the excuse of 
ignorance. For the third year in succession the 
matter has been debated at the Conference of 
Veterinary Inspectors held in connection with the 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. At the 
Folkestone gathering in June the Conference passed 
the following resolutions, the first of which tells 
its own story of Governmental indifference :— 

(1) “That the resolution in favour of the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses unanimously 
passed at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1919, and confirmed 
at Birmingham in 1920, be further confirmed at 
this meeting at Folkestone.” 

(2) ‘ That such legislation should be passed as 
would make necessary provision for ante and post- 
mortem examinations, and give power to local 
authorities to seize any animals exposed for sale 
in any public market in respect of which the 
inspectors might have reasonable ground for 
suspecting the existence of a disease injurious 
to human health.” 

These resolutions were adopted following upon the 
consideration of the able exposition of the subject 
by Mr. Parker, which we publish in the present 
issue. 
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Here is a matter in which the public must be 
protected against their own indifference, for surely 
had a tithe of the interest lavished upon the worn- 
out horses, for example, been bestowed by the 
public upon this truly vital question, the Govern- 
ment could not view with complacency its establish- 
ment as a hardy annual upon the Institute's 
agenda ; yet until something is done officially it 
must remain there—it is far too important a subject 
to be dropped. 

We commend Mr. ParkeEr’s proposals to the 
earnest consideration of our readers, for this is a 
matter upon which it behoves every member of 
the profession to be well-informed. 

Col. LetgHron’s contribution to an interesting 
discussion was both noteworthy and hopeful. His 
name will always be associated with a measure of 
success in rousing the Scottish authorities to action 
for which we can scarcely dare hope South of the 
border until someone amongst us takes the matter 
up in the same whole-hearted way. 


Abstracts and Reviews. 


Endocrine Glands in Relation to the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. ~ 


This is a summary of our knowledge of the 
subject, rather than, the result of original experi- 
mental work. So important, however, is the 
question, and so seldom is it brought to the notice 
of veterinarians, that it is worth while to try and 
reproduce the author’s main arguments. 

One can distinguish between the vegetative 
functions of life, unassociated with consciousness, 
and conscious animal life. We know that we can 
remove the cerebrum without destroying the life 
of the vertebrate, but to all intents and purposes 
we have transformed its relations to the outside 
world from those of an animal to those of a vege- 
table. 

There are two great classes of.regulators of this 
organic vegetative life; humoral and _ nervous. 
The first includes the blood and lymph, into which 
are drawn all manner of food, waste, inert, medica- 
mental and toxic material. By means of these 
fluids, too, circulate the internal secretions given 
out by so many organs, notably by the thyroids, 
suprarenals, pituitary, gonads and pancreas, but 
probably also by every organ and tissue of the 
body. For example, recent work seems to show 
that the brain’s activity depends on, among other 
things, an internal secretion of the liver. The 
nervous systems essentially connected with organic- 
vegetative life are the sympathetic and the para- 
sympathetic. 
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That there is a relation between these sym- 
pathetic systems ‘and the internal secretions will 
be shown. As to the manner in which the latter 
can affect the former it has been suggested that 
they do so by modifying the physico-chemical 
properties of the synapses. 


That there is a parallelism between the embryo- 
logical development of certain endocrine glands 
and the nervous system is well known. Especially 
well is the relation seen in connection with the 
development of the pituitary body and the medul- 
lary portion of the suprarenals. 

Histological investigations have revealed the 
rich sympathetic innervation of most endocrine 
organs, 

The influence of certain of these glands on the 
sympathetic is indisputable. Thus an injection 
of adrenalin causes dilatation of the pupil, rise 
of blood-pressure, tachycardia, diuresis, glyco- 
suria, ete., in fact everything innervated by the 
sympathetic responds, with the single exception 
of the sweat glands. This exception, coupled 
with the fact that pilocarpine, which is essentially 
an activator of the parasympathetic, stimulates 
sweating, makes one wonder if, after all, the sweat 
glands are really entirely innervated by the 
sympathetic. The action of certain of the other 
internal secretions on the sympathetic is less 
clear. Thus both thyroid and pituitary extracts 
vary in their actions according to the method of 
preparation and the dose injected. However. 
thyroidectomy reduces the excitability of the 
sympathetic. According to Eppinger and Hess, 
pancreatic secretion acts on the parasympathetic 
to the same extent as adrenaline acts on the 
sympathetic. 

There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
stimulation of the sympathetic affects markedly 
the thyroid gland, and section or re-section of the 
sympathetic is indicated in certain cases of ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. The influence of the sym- 
pathetic on the suprarenals can also be shown. 
On the other hand the relation between the 
internal secretion of the festis and the sympathetic 
is not reciprocal, because a transplanted testis is 
perfectly efficacious in its endocrine yield. In 
short, it is easy to understand that although 
internal secretions when thrown into the blood 
may affect the sympathetic or parasympathetic, 


there is no particular reason, beyond that of the 


innervation of these glands, why the endocrine 
organs should respond as markedly to sympathetic 
or parasympathetic excitation. 

Further evidence of the relation with which we 
have been dealing can be found, in the human 
subject, in the modifications which take place in 
the organism at the times of puberty and meno- 
pause. That these modifications are less marked 
in the male than in the female may be due to the 
less close association between the testis and 
sympathetic than that which exists between the 
ovary and the nervous system. 
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The authors then cite examples from human 
pathology which reveal an endocrine-sympathetic 
association. Particularly do they mention Addi- 
son’s disease, and the syndrome of Basedow. 

It is obvious, then, that there is close association 
between the sympathetic and the endocrine organs, 
but the nature of this relation is very little under- 
stood. Under normal conditions a wonderful 
equilibrium is maintained by the antagonistic 
sympathetic and parasympathetic systems. These, 
in turn, are affected by secretions from endocrine 
organs which themselves are in equilibrium. At 
present, one can but call attention to this vast 
complex, and appeal to workers for more know- 
ledge. H. E. H. 

[Sympathique et glandes endocrines. Par H. 
Claude et R. Piédeliévre. Le Journal Médical 
Frangais, 1921, June, Vol. X., No. 6, pp. 223-227.) 


Diseases of the Genital Organs. 


It is indeed gratifying to find that, at last, the 
long-felt need for a complete and systematic 
treatise on this subject has been met. The author 
is to be congratulated on his effort to bring before 
the veterinary profession a work dealing fully 
with the defects and diseases of the genital organs 
and of the embryo and the foetus, most of which 
have hitherto been somewhat neglected, and, for 
some reason, scantily dealt with. 

The importance of the subject cannot be over- 
estimated, and it can be safely stated that the 
publication of this work adds a new and invaluable 
link to the chain of modern veterinary literature. 

A considerable portion of the information set 
forth is based upon the personal observations and 
experiences of the author, who has made a special 
study in this field of veterinary science. This 
work commends itself to practitioner and student 
alike, in that the contents are concisely arranged, 
and, what is even more important, are theoretically 
and practically sound. 

There are eight coloured plates and over two 
hundred and forty illustrations in the text—most 
of them original, emanating, as they do, from the 
author’s collection, which he has amassed during 
twenty-five years’ study in the New York State 
Veterinary College. The paper used for the 
production of these illustrations has been specially 
selected, and their presence greatly enhances the 
value of what is in every way an admirable 
volume. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the expense and 
labour incurred by the author in compiling this 
work will be fully appreciated by all present and 
future members of the veterinary profession. 

[Diseases of the Genital Organs of Domestic 
Animals, by W. L. Williams, Professor of Veterin- 
ary Obstetrics and Research Professor of the 
Diseases of Breeding Cattle in the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University, 
with the collaboration of W. W. Williams, B.A., 
D.V.M., Springfield, Mass. Published by the 


Author, Ithaca, N. Y., 1921. Price $10.00 
prepaid. ] 


Measures Directed Against Contagious Cattle 
Diseases in India. 
RINDERPEST. 

Since I have been in charge of the Hissar Govern- 
ment Cattle Farm, I have had two opportunities 
of observing outbreaks of rinderpest, and the 
following facts noted in their connection may 
prove of some interest. 

The first outbreak occurred in June, 1914, at 
Sully. At that time, at Sully, there were 250 
cows, all with big calves at heel, and 20 herd bulls. 

The cows were in four herds in separate lines ; 
the bulls were in a separate line, but four of them 
were running with the cows at night. 

The previous monsoon rains had failed, and the 
cows were all in very poor condition ; the bulls 
and calves were fat. The disease was definitely 
diagnosed on June 3rd, after which all the animals 
were kept up and stall-fed, and the affected animals 
were placed in a separate line. All except affected 
animals had to be taken out to water twice daily 
at a tank about 300 yards from the lines. Serum 
was at once telegraphed for, but, owing to delay 
in its arrival, inoculation of these cattle did not 
begin till the 13th. Inoculation of cows and 
bulls finished on the 19th. The disease spread 
rapidly. Altogether there were about 40 cases, 
of which 14 died. Five of the bulls were affected ; 
none died. 

No case occurred among calves until the 23rd ; 
they were inoculated on the 25th and 26th. None 
of the calves died. 

The serum was used in doses of 30 c.c. for bulls, 
20 ¢.c. for cows, and 10 c.c. for calves. 

The serum acted well, and no animals unaffected 
at the time of inoculation died or showed serious 
symptoms. 

No drug treatment was tried on any of the cases, 
but all through the outbreak the cattle were fed 
on as much green jowar (A. Sorghum) as they could 
eat. In my experience plenty of good green 
fodder is the best treatment for rinderpest. 

The weather throughout June and up till July 
5th was hot and dry. 

The chief point of interest in connection with 
this outbreak was our success in limiting it to the 
place where it started. It did not even spread to 
the bullocks of the Sully cultivation, which had 
to work in fields about half a mile distant from the 
cows’ lines, and had to be watered at the same 
tank. These bullocks also had to bring the cows’ 
ration of green jowar up to the lines. The delayed 
infection of the calves was curious, considering 
that some were actually being suckled by affected 
mothers. Probably the great heat and dryness 
rapidly sterilised the virus, and had more to do 
with limiting the outbreak than the very strenuous 
efforts which were made by way of isolation and 
disinfection of attendants, utensils, etc. 
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Rinderpest did not occur on the farm again till 
May, 1917. In March, 1917, some cases among 
buffaloes were diagnosed in Hissar town, and a 
number of deaths occurred. As many as possible 
of the animals in immediate contact with the 
diagnosed cases were inoculated by the Civil 
Veterinary Department, and so far as I am aware 
this outbreak did not spread much among other 
cattle in the town ; but outbreaks in neighbouring 
villages were reported frequently throughout April. 

The farm bir (grazing land) is traversed by 
numerous public roads, and it was soon obvious 
that the disease must soon spread to farm cattle. 
This did not actually occur till May 4th, on which 
date some of the young male stock at Chaoni were 
found to be affected. 

There were 825 animals in contact, aged 1 to 34 
years. Serum had been obtained, and all prepara- 
tions for inoculation had been made beforehand, 
and all were inoculated by the 10th. 

This may seem a long time for so small a number, 
but the animals were all wild and unhandled, and 
could only be inoculated after lassoing and pulling 
up to a gate. The older animals are very strong, 
and the men have generally had enough by the 
time 100 have been done. Also, by the serum 
alone method, which is the only method allowed 
in India, if one goes too fast through a big lot of 
cattle kept in separate herds, as these are, it is 
difficult to insure getting all the inoculated animals 
into contact with the disease before the period 
of immunity conferred by the serum passes, 
Unless one does, inoculation with serum alone is 
almost waste of time. 

Altogether about 50 animals contracted the 
disease with definite symptoms. About half 
were definitely affected prior to inoculation and 
were not inoculated, and some of the remainder 
were probably in the incubation stage of the disease 
at the time of inoculation. Eleven of the animals 
died. The disease was in aome cases complicated 
by foot-and-mouth disease lesions, and in all cases 
was aggravated by flies. 

Maggots had to be removed from the mouths 
and parts surrounding the anus from all severe 
cases, and the wounds made by them dressed 
twice daily, involving the lassoing and casting of 
each case for each dressing. Under normal 
conditions no doubt the percentage of death 
would have been less. ; 

After giving particulars of further outbreaks, 
the author proceeds: In the above record the 
following points seem to me to be of special 
interest :— 

1. The demonstration that the serum alone 
method plus contact with the disease does produce 
an active immunity. Muktesar experiments of 
course have previously definitely proved this, but 
experiments under laboratory conditions are very 
different to dealing with large numbers of animals 
in the field. Actual mixing of diseased and 
healthy inoculated animals seems necessary to 
produce active immunity. The Stables farm 


bullocks, when inoculated in May, stood for over 
a month in a line separated from another contain- 
ing severely affected animals, several of which 
died, by a wall about one foot thick, perforated 
with numerous holes 8 or 9 inches in diameter. 
They were caught for inoculation in a small yard 
in which numerous cases of rinderpest had been 
caught the day before, but they did not develop 
active immunity, and were attacked by the disease 
in the following November. 

The heifer and male stock herds, which did 
develop active immunity, were not inoculated 
until cases had occurred, and were mixed at time 
of, and after, inoculation with mild cases of the 
disease. 

2. The slow spread at times of the disease from 
herd ‘to herd even when the herds are in close 
proximity is interesting; much of this may be 
due to the degree of immunity possessed by Indian 
plains cattle, but in practice rinderpest does not 
appear to be so highly contagious as most text- 
books lead one to believe, at any rate in India, 
and suggests that in the absence of serum a good 
deal could often be done to check the spread of 
the disease by segregation. In the outbreak 
after inoculation of the affected herds on the farm 
in 1914, segregation was completely successful 
in preventing further spread of the disease. In 
1917 probably I would have had less trouble if 
I had artificially infected and inoculated the 
various herds as rapidly as possible, but I do not 
think any of the numerous farm outbreaks were 
due to spread of infection by farm animals or 
attendants. The disease was general throughout 
the district; all the villages surrounding the 
farm at one time or another became infected. 
The farm bir is unfenced, and all the villagers 
surreptitiously graze their cattle in it as often as 
they can. The bir is also traversed by numerous 
roads on which traffic cannot be prohibited. 
Probably each outbreak was due to fresh infection 
from outside. Conditions in India, with its tiny 
Veterinary Department, and where it is at present 
impossible to enforce restrictions on the movement 
of animals, are of coursé* much against attempts 
to check the spread of disease by segregation. 

3. <A table is given below showing the number 
of animals inoculated in the various outbreaks 
and the numbers which died. Most of the animals 
which died or became severely affected were 
inoculated or probably affected at the time of 
inoculation. (Inoculation of affected animals 
with preventive doses is not recommended, but 
during the first few days animals affected with 
rinderpest show no symptoms except a rise of 
temperature, and in dealing with unhandled cattle 
the taking of the temperature is as difficult an 
operation as performing an inoculation. The 
animals have to be rounded up in a small yard, 
lassoed and hauled up to a gate, after which the 
temperature is not a very reliable guide. The 
routine practice on this farm is to inoculate all 
animals not showing definite symptoms. This 
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necessarily involves inoculating a small proportion 
already affected.) In 1917 the virus was probably 
unusually virulent, and a number of animals did 
contract the disease 10 days or so after inoculation, 
and were undoubtedly healthy at the time of 
inoculation. The serum was used in, doses of 
10 c.c. for calves under 1}-year old, and 15 c.c. 
to 20 ¢.c., according tojsize, for other animals, 
excepting herd bulls, some of which received 40 c.c. 
doses, 

In 1917 the percentage of deaths to cases was 
for plains cattle high. It is not possible to give 
exactly accurate figures, as some animals developed 
the disease in an exceedingly mild form, and 
showed few or no symptoms beyond a temperature 
reaction, and as they were unhandled, few temper- 
atures were taken, and some cases no doubt evaded 
diagnosis. The mortality was probably about 
40 per cent. Unfavourable weather conditions, 
maggots, and in some cases complication with 
foot-and-mouth disease, rendered treatment un- 
usually difficult, and probably raised the mortality 
percentage. 


Number Number died Number died 
inoculated. without after 
'  jnoculation. inoculation. * 
4,156 ; 30 37 


* A large proportion vi these, as explained above, 
were probably really in the initial stage of the 
disease at the time of inoculation. 


HA&MORRHAGIC SEPTICAMIA AND BLACK QUARTER. 


Both these diseases are endemic in Hissar 
District. During recent years deaths from them 
on this farm have been as follows :— 


H.S. Black Quarter. 
1912-13. Dry year 5 12 


1914-15 Wet ,, _ 58 7 
1915-16 Famine yea. ... 
1916-17 Wet year - 18 5 
1917-18 Flood ,, ‘ 68 26 


Both are mainly diseases of young stock. I 
have never had a case here of black quarter in a 
cow, herd bull, or cultivation bullock. Cows 
and bulls here are not so described till they are over 
3 years old, and cultivation bullocks not till they 
are over 4 years. Hemorrhagic septicemia 
does, especially at times of severe epidemics among 
calves, occasionally attack mature animals. 
Probably in both diseases the younger the animal 
the greater its susceptibility. Black quarter is 
said to be rare in sucking calves, and my experience 
here bears that out, although a few cases as a rule 
occur annuaily, but that is probably because 
natural infection is in some way connected with 
grazing. Young calves for the first few months 


do not graze much. The most serious epidemics 
of hemorrhagic septicemia here have always been 
in calves under their mothers, generally aged 
between four and eight months. Infection in 
their case is almost certainly by way of the mouth ; 
calves here as a rule get no opportunity to graze 
till they are over two months old, and as a rule 
do not graze much when they have the opportunity 
till they are over four months. 

Both diseases as regards measures necessary for 
prevention are similar, in that both are usually 
contracted by animals being grazed over infected 
areas. The degree of danger in the areas depends, 
especially as regards hemorrhagic septicemia, 
on rain, and the disease as a rule here only occurs 
after good monsoons in the autumn. Exceptions 
to this rule are probably due to flooding of low- 
lying areas by canal water. An outbreak which 
occurred here in December, 1911 (a dry year), was 
almost certainly due to this cause. Colonel 
Farmer informed me that in connection with this 
outbreak he fenced off a low-lying area in proximity 
to the canal and subject at times to floods of canal 
water. After the fencing (made of thorns) was 
complete the disease stopped. Some months 
later parts of the thorn fence were blown away in 
a violent dust-storm, and some cattle got into the 
place, and cases of the disease again cccurred. 

Both diseases can usually be checked if on an 
outbreak a complete change of grazing to high, 
well-drained ground can be effected. As regards 
this farm, at times of heavy general rainfall this is 
very difficult, as low-lying areas are scattered all 
over the bir. It is especially difficult in outbreaks 
occurring at Chaoni among the male stock, as their 
grazing area is comparatively small, and with the 
small number of both cattle herds and supervising 
staff available, it is practically impossible to pre- 
vent the cattle grazing where they like. Specially 
known dangerous areas are sometimes fenced off. 

In the case of outbreaks among heifers or calves 
with cows which are grazed to the north of the 
B. B. & C. L. Railway line (which runs through 
the bir roughly east to west), complete change of 
grazing can be effected, as the area is very large, 
but in no case can one ever be certain that the 
cattle have absolutely no access to low-lying 
dangerous ground. 

In cases when moving to fresh ground is 
ineffective, and serum for inoculation is not 
available, both diseases can sometimes be stopped 
by keeping the animals up and stall-feeding them. 
In my experience here this always stops black 
quarter, but cases of hemorrhagic septicemia 
sometimes continue to occur several days after 
animals have been kept up. Lack of precise 
knowledge as to the natural method of infection 
and period of inoculation prevents any conclusions 
being come to from such incidents, and in my cases 
the experiment has never been continued very 
long. It has only been done here on occasions 
when, for some reasons, serum was not immediately 
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available. Animals here are always inoculated 
as soon as possible if change of grazing is not 
effective. 


If inhalation, as text-books say, is ever a natural 
method of infection, such cases are easily explained. 
I have frequently seen animals in the last stages 
of the disease lick healthy ones standing near, 
and shake saliva over them, but have never been 
able to trace any case of the disease to this cause. 


In September, 1914, a particularly severe out- 
break of hemorrhagic septicemia occurred here 
among calves at heel. The outbreak began at 
Pobran. The affected herds were first moved to 
Stables and grazed from there, but as deaths 
continued, after two days they were kept up and 
stall-fed. Deaths still continued for three days, 
when serum which had been telegraphed for arrived, 
and the animals were inoculated. 


Serum immediately stopped the outbreak, and 
no calf died more than 36 hours after inoculation. 
Altogether about 350 calves were concerned, of 
which 50 died, all but three before inoculation. 


Black quarter, as the: above statistics show, 
occurs here practically every year. Moisture 
does not appear to have much effect on the in- 
cidence of the disease. As a routine practice, 
all cattle on some farms are vaccinated against 
the disease at the time of weaning (6 to 9 months 
old). This as a rule keeps the disease in check, 
but cases are always liable to occur sporadically, 
generally in animals about 18 months old which 
have lost the immunity conferred by vaccination 
at weaning. Usually also there are one or two 
cases annually in calves before weaning. 


Having given accounts of several successful 
vaccination courses, the author proceeds :—The 
effect of vaccination is not always so satisfactory 
as in the above instances. Recently (February, 
1918) four calves aged about 10 months have died, 
which were only vaccinated in January. Probably 
the immunity conferred by the vaccine varies with 
each brew. These animals were at Chaoni, 
showing that black quarter infection was still 
alive there. Most of the animals inoculated in 
the June, 1917, outbreak were still there ; presumably 
they still retained some of the immunity acquired 
by vaccination in June. 


Several cases of black quarter also occurred in 
1917 among the heifers at Kherwan late in October. 
The animals were moved to Stables, which 
necessarily involved complete change of grazing. 
This effectively stopped the outbreak. Two 
heifers died of the disease within 48 hours after 
arrival at Stables, but no doubt were infected 
before leaving Kherwan. 


[Branrorp, R.—‘‘Common Contagious Cattle 
Diseases, and Methods of Dealing with Them.’ 
Agric. Jl., Ind. Vol. XTII., Part IV.] 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Rupture of the Rectum in the Horse. 
By Capt. R. J. Stow, M.R.C.V.S., Redhill. 


Subject :—Bay van gelding about 15 years of 


age. 
The owner called me about 7-30 a.m. and said 
the horse had evidently been having colic during 
the night and was then trying to stale, but only 
passing a few drops of urine. On examination 
the animal showed signs of distress, the pulse 
was weak and fast, temperature LOL He had 
evidently been in pain during the night and 
knocking about considerably. On trying to exa- 
mine him per rectum I was only able at first to 
get my fingers in the rectum, but I found T could 
get in by passing my hand in to the left. To the 
right of the rectum was a large quantity of faces. 
About eight inches in from the anus was a slit 
about six inches in length. On passing my hand 
through the slit I could feel a large quantity of 
feces packed in the perineum and a certain 
amount in among the intestines. I had the animal 
destroyed and made a P.M. which showed nothing 
further. The horse was an ex-army horse and the 
owner had had him about eighteen months. The 
owner informed me that when out the horse would 
always stop to dung, and always the horse passed 
an abnormally large quantity at the time. Under 
the tail to one side of the anus was an old scar, 
and I venture to suggest that at some time either 
the pole of a waggon or a shaft or something of 
the sort had run up the rectum and injured it, 
with the final result that the rectum had ruptured. 


Association Reports. 


Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A. 


A meeting of the above branch of the N.V.M.A. 
was held in the large lecture hall of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College on Wednesday, July 20th. 


The business part of the meeting was held at 
2-30 p.m., when the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and confirmed. The president, 
Principal GataER, occupied the chair. There being 
no further business, the meeting was adjourned 
till 3-30 p.m. During the interval the members 
and visitors visited the pathological laboratory 
where there was arranged a display of pathological 
specimens. 

The pathological specimens exhibited were 
beautifully prepared and mounted according to 
Delepine’s arsenic-glycerine-jelly method, and form 
a very valuable collection for teaching purposes. 
They are a vast improvement upon the method of 
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keeping specimens in jars of formalin, where they 
become shrivelled and resemble anything but the 
appearances seen at a post-mortem examination. 
The specimens seen in Glasgow were preserved 
in their natural colours, and the transparent jelly 
allowed of all sides of the specimen being examined. 
The collection included all the contagious diseases 
of this country and some from other countries, 
neoplasms, parasitic diseases, etc., of the domesti- 
cated animals and poultry. 

A large number of members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons were present from all parts 
of Scotland, and also the Class B examiners. 

The adjourned meeting was resumed at 3-30 p.m., 
when Mr. Alexander Park, Ingleside, Lenzie, one 
of the Governors of the Glasgow College, presided 
over a large attendance, which included many 
prominent agriculturists from different parts of 
Scotland and the North of England. The High- 
land and Agricultural Society and other Agricul- 
tural Societies, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland were represented. 

Principal GAIGER gave an address upon the work 
which he and his colleague, Mr. Dalling, had been 
engaged upon in connection with so-called ‘ grass 
disease ” in horses, and showed how they were now 
able to identify it with Borna disease or enzootic 
meningo-encephalitis which occurs in other 
countries. 

Mr. Narrn, M.R.C.V.S. (Blairgowrie), then gave 
an account of the disease from the clinical point 
of view of the practitioner, and pointed out the 
seriousness of the disease in the east of Scotland. 

A demonstration upon a live case of the disease 
was then given by Mr. Inglis, M.R.C.V.S. (Forfar), 
in the College quadrangle. The case was a very 
typical case of the sub-acute type of “ grass 
disease ’’ and it was examined with much interest 
by all present. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Principal and all 
those associated with him in the work done, as 
well as to Mr. Park for presiding, terminated a 
most interesting afternoon. 


G. W. M.B.C.VS., 
Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News. 


Importation of Irish Cattle. 


A VETERINARY SURGEON’s VIEWS. 


The Cumberland County Council have removed 
the restrictions on the movements of Irish cattle, 
which were imposed to safeguard the county 


against the importation of foot-and-mouth disease. 
In his last report, Mr. J. Scott Bowden, the chief 
veterinary officer of the county, says :—‘‘ The 
time seems not far distant when Ireland is to 
become a country, with Dominion Home Rule, 
similar to Canada, and once that takes place, 
according to the present law of the land, the 
importation of store cattle from Ireland should 
automatically cease. I personally cherish the 
hope that such will come to pass, for not until then 
will there ever be any stability in the cattle- 
breeding industry of Great Britain. There would 
not then be any necessity to consider any legis- 
lation against the wholesale slaughter of calves, 
to encourage breeders to use better stock bulls, or 
to enforce any ploughing orders. Crops would 
be necessary for indoor winter keep, more cattle 
would be housed’ in the winter, it would pay to 
rear calves, there would be more farmyard manure, 
better farming, and a greater supply of dairy 
produce. The supply of store cattle would adjust 
itself in twelve months. The importation of fat 
cattle for slaughter and frozen beef would ensure 
the public purchasing its food at the world’s 
market price. A great point not to be lost sight 
of would be that once the country was clear of 
disease, it would be easier to keep it so, if there 
were no store cattle coming in.’””— Yorkshire Post 


Lady Student’s Success. 


A Liverpool lady student has been successful 
in passing the second examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Veterinary Science, and also the 
second examination for the Diploma of M.R.C.V.S. 
Miss Edith Gertrude Knight, the lady referred to, 
is a student of the University of Liverpool, and she 
is, we believe, says the Liverpool Post, the first 
lady to pass any of the examinations to become 
a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Upon the above noteworthy event, the Post 
comments as follows :—‘“‘ As showing the capacity 
of ladies for this profession, it is only necessary to 
state that Miss Knight was awarded honours by 
the examiners of the registering authorities. This 
fact is of peculiar interest in connection with the 
present agitation with regard to occupations for 
women. There is no doubt that there are many 
branches of work in this interesting profession for 
which women are eminently suited, and this is a 
profession in connection with which it has been 
officially declared that there is a dearth of highly- 
qualified workers.” 

Another case of officially ‘ weigh 
and “incalculable ” consequences;? 


words 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Staffordshire. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease amongst 
animals at Dilhorne, near Stoke-on-Trent, has 
been confirmed. The usual precautions have been 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease, and an 
Order has been made prohibiting the movement 


— 
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of animals in a large area surrounding the infected 
place. 


Exportation of Live Stock to Argentina. 


The Argentine Government, in a Decree issued 
on the 14th ult., authorised the importation of 
live stock into Argentina from the United Kingdom 
and made it a condition that the stock must be 
carried on ships which make a direct voyage from 
British to Argentine ports. This condition has 
in practice been found to create certain difficulties 
in connection with the export of stock from the 
United Kingdom to Argentina, since most vessels 
from British to Argentine ports call en route at 
Monte Video, Uruguay. As a result of repre- 
sentations by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the Argentine Government have now 
issued a further Decree excepting the port of 
Monte Video from the condition mentioned. 


A Sacrifice to “ Art.” 


A case of almost incredible cruelty to an animal 
for the sake of obtaining a realistic cinema produc- 
tion is reported by the Neue Berliner Zeitung. 

A Viennese bioscope company, the newspaper 
states, recently produced a film play, one of the 
scenes of which depicted the disappearance of a 
horse and cart over the edge of a precipice. The 
vehicle was procured from a tradesman in the 
village not far from Vienna, and the local butcher 
provided the horse. He was not told for what 
purpose the animal was required, but a sum of 
money was deposited with him “in case anything 
happened.” 

A scene representing an attack by a bear was 
then enacted near a quarry. The horse was 
blindfolded, but it was seen that it instinctively 
realised its danger. When the bear appe red 
three men were told off to manipulate the cart so 
that it should disappear in accordance with the 
instructions of the producer. Trembling violently 
the horse lost its footing, and plunged to the 
bottom of the quarry. Nearly every bone in its 
body was broken.—The Times. 


The death has taken place at Rutherglen of Mr. John 
Campbell, M.R.C.V.S., a well-known local practitioner 
in the West of Scotland. An able clinician with a good 
knowledge of the more common ailments of farm stock, 
Mr. Campbell built up an excellent practice. His death, 
at the comparatively early age of 61, is deeply regretted. 


Show Examination Drawbacks.—‘‘The Highland and 
Agricultural Society should seriously consider its duty 
with respect to the ‘ vetting’ of mares and fillies at the 
annual show,” says the Scottish Farmer. ‘‘It would be 
observed from the catalogue that every stallion in the three 
older sections was distinguished by having the number 
of his licence printed after his pedigree. In the female 
section, except for the Cawdor Cup, no veterinary test 
was applied. It is little use having sound stallions unless 
we are to have sound mares, and now that the exhibition 
society has recognised the veterinary test for the males, 


it cannot logically refuse to apply the same test to the 
females. In the matter of accommodation for carrying 
on the veterinary examination of competitors for the 
Cawdor Cup serious complaint is made by the examiners. 
It was almost impossible to carry out a test under the 
conditions provided at Stirling. The examiners had 
neither adequate room nor adequate privacy, and, indeed, 
it is doubtful whether they would ever again undertake 
the duty under the conditions prevailing at Stirling. 
The matter will require to be taken up by the breed 
society with the Highland.” 


VETERINARY B.Sc. SUCCESSES. 


At the recent examinations held by the University of 
Edinburgh for the Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science, 
the following students of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, were successful :— 

Chemistry :—A. Brownlee, Mid-Calder. Physics :— 
R. F. Bain, W. H. W. Baird, G. F. Boddie, A. K. Cameron, 
Edinburgh ; James Smith, Gamrie. Botany :—R. F. 
Bain, W. H. W. Baird, Edinburgh; A. Brownlee, Mid- 
Calder; A. K. Cameron, Edinburgh; James Smith, 
Gamrie. Zoology :—R. F. Bain, W. H. W. Baird, 
Edinburgh ; A. Brownlee, Mid-Calder; A. K. Cameron, 
Edinburgh; James Smith, Gamrie. Anatomy :—G. 
Pfaff, South Africa. Physiology :—R. Bristow, King’s 
Lynn; J. Carmichael, Middleham; R. F. Montgomerie, 
Rothesay; M. R. V. Panikkar, India; J. L. Stewart, 
Edinburgh. Bacteriology :—J. K. Bateman, Selkirk ; 
I. A. Galloway, J. R. Haddow, Edinburgh ; A. D. McEwan, 
Glasgow; D. L. MeWhirter, Newton-Stewart; W. 
Peirson, North Shields. Genetics :—W. Peirson, North 
Shields; W. M. Webster, Warminster. Protozoology 
and Entomology :—R. A. 8. Macdonald, Edinburgh. 


Spread of Dourine. 


The Ministry of Agriculture learns that Dourine 
has appeared in Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, 
where it was introduced by German army horses 
during the war. It has since spread to the Somme 
Department in France“and has also made progress 
in Germany. 

Dourine is a destructive disease of equines 
which is spread by sexual contact, and the Ministry 
thinks it advisable to warn breeders of its existence 
on the Continent, and to advise them not to accept 
any animal for breeding, purposes which is not 
specially certified bya veterinary surgeon to 
have come from a stud which is free from the 
disease. 


Fate or “ Cast’ Army Horszs. 


The slaughter of “cast ’”’ army horses and other 
horses, begun in 1919 at the request of the army 
authorities, was continued last year at the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, Islington. In all 2,967 
horses were slaughtered, as against 7,067 the year 
before. All horseflesh is exported either to 
Belgium or France. Before exportation it is 
examined by the Chief Veterinary Inspector and 
stamped, and a certificate given that it is free 
from disease and fit for human consumption. 
The French authorities are very particular as to the 
stamping and labelling of horse meat.— The 
Times. 
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Tue IMPROVEMENT OF PERMANENT MEADOWS. 


In the current issue of the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Professor R. G. Stapledon has 
written a very interesting and useful article on 
“The Condition of Permanent Meadows.”’ He 
has formed the opinion that permanent meadow- 
land in England and Wales is more neglected and 
relatively less productive in relation to its potential 
capacity than are the pastures. He found, in the 
course of his inspections of pastures and meadows 
in various parts of the country, that the meadows 
were generally weedy to an altogether unnecessary 
extent. Even in the case of Lancashire, which 
gives the highest average yields per acre for per- 
manent grass, the hay in many cases consists of 
over 15 per cent., and sometimes as much as 30 
per cent. of sorrel. He attributes this weediness 
of meadows to the following chief causes :—(1) 
the complete withholding of manures ; (2) excessive 
manuring with farmyard manure; (3) the late 
cutting of hay ; and (4) using the fields as meadows 
for excessive periods. 

As to (1) there is little to be said except that all 
permanent meadows require manuring at some 
time or other. In the case of a field yielding a 
very large quantity of hay it is possible that by 
manuring when it is at the height of its yielding 
powers, the yield may be temporarily decreased ; 
but, as a general rule, manures should be applied 
regularly, and meadowland should not be left 
untouched from year to year as is too often the 
case. Instances are quoted in the article where 
the hay yield has been more than doubled by the 
proper use of artificials ; this question of the proper 
artificials to use is, however, more fully discussed 
in the Ministry’s Miscellaneous Publication No. 24 
on the “ Improvement of Grassland,’ and in an 
article on the “ Increased Production of Grass,” 
by G. Turnbull, in Journal, Vol. XXVL., page 60. 

As to (2), the continued application of farmyard 
manure alone, while improving the yield, un- 
doubtedly tends to make the hay weedy. Experi- 
ments are cited which show clearly that manuring 
with ammonium sulphate in a eomplete artificial 
dressing is much superior to farmyard manure 
alene. 

With regard to (3), the habitual late cutting of 
permanent meadows makes for weediness because 
the life-cycle of coarse-growing plants is not 
interfered with. The longer a field is left uncut 
and ungrazed the more are the perennial and 
annual weeds, and the grasses, like Yorkshire fog 
and soft brome, allowed their chance of seeding. 
The rapidity with which meadows deteriorate 
under the prolonged influence of late cutting is 
not fully appreciated by the farmer, who, by 
following this practice in order to get a problematical 
increase in his hay yield sacrifices not only the 
quality of his hay, but the permanent condition 
of his fields. 

As to (4), the writer considers that much meadow- 
land would in the last resort be more productive of 
human food if used for occasional series of years 
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as pasture. His reason is that the weeds in the 
meadow are usually decreased by heavy grazing, 
particularly such weeds as yellow rattle, hardhead, 
and sorrel, 


Antipodal Methods of Taking Notes. 


There are two extreme methods of taking notes. 
One is to use a rough book at lectures, and to work 
up one’s notes in neat and copper-plate style with 
the aid of a text-book and a lavish expenditure of 
time during the evening. The other is to copy the 
lecturer’s words as nearly as possible straight into 
one’s note-book. As an exercise in rapidity of 
writing, this may be of some use. But its educa- 
tional value is very slight. The ideal method lies 
between these two extremes, The student takes 
a fairly large note-book, and uses only one side of 
each page for his lecture notes; he makes these 
bright and snappy, sufficiently full to be intelli- 
gible, and brief enough to allow of his taking a 
discriminating interest in the subject matter. 
Later in the day he runs through his notes, refers 
to text-books where necessary, and makes any 
amplifications he thinks useful to supplement the 
lecture on the other side of the pages of his note- 
book. It will be seen that listening is an art in 
itself, and may be cultivated as such by the student 
keen on making the best use of his all too brief 
time at college. To this end he should always 
read up his lecture notes on the same day as the 
lecture is delivered. Further delay robs the 
latter of its vividness and dulls the mental impres- 
sion received thereby._-Pharmaceutical Journal. 


The Diseases of Animals Act. 


The nuisance occasioned by the clumsy pro- 
ceedings necessary in the notification of the death 
of animals from unknown causes was the subject 
of a question which Capt. Coote asked the Minister 
of Agriculture. He further asked if in future the 
police could not transmit these notifications direct 
to the local veterinary officer. Major Barnston, 
who answered, said that every precaution must be 
taken to prevent outbreaks of disease becoming 
epidemic, and the only way this could be done 
was by a central authority which was in a position 
to impose the necessary measures of control. 

tiving a concrete case of the point in question, 
Capt. Coote said that Mr. Berry, of Holme, near 
Peterborough, reported the death of two pigs to 
the police over a month ago, and that since that 
date three veterinary inspectors from the Ministry 
had investigated the circumstances, and reported 
that there was no trace of swine fever or any 
dangerous disease among the herd; but that, 
nevertheless, Mr. Berry’s farm was still closed by 
order of the Ministry. 

Sir Arthur Bosc: wen replied that Mr. Berry 
reported that he suspected swine fever, and the 
local veterinary inspector, who was instructed to 
investigate the case, found it necessary to visit the 
pigs on the 7th, 18th and 26th July before he was 
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definitely able to decide that no swine fever existed, 
and on August 2nd all restrictions were withdrawn. 


The Proposed Horse Export Tax. 


At a meeting of the council of the National Farmers’ 
Union at Bedford Square, the following resolution was 
passed :—** That this meeting of the National Farmers’ 
Union Council, while expressing its emphatic detestation 
of the cruelties accompanying the export traffic in worn-out 
horses, desires to register an equally emphatic protest 
against the proposal to impose a £20 tax on every horse, 
mule, or ass exported from the British Isles. In the 
opinion of the council, while the imposition of such a 
tax might prevent the traffic in worn-out animals, it would 
infallibly do immense harm to the infinitely greater and 
more valuable export trade now conducted in animals for 
breeding and purposes other than slaughter for consump- 
tion as food. This council is further of opinion that it 
is possible to regulate the export traffic in horses in such 
a manner as to eliminate the cruelty in the case of worn- 
out animals without interfering with perfectly legitimate 
business. The council would support the prohibition of 
the export of worn-out live horses, mules, or asses for 
food purposes.” 


Mr. Percy Hurd, M.P., recently addressed to the Minister 
of Agriculture a letter on the worn-out horse traffic, in 
which he asked for specific information on the following 
points 

(1) What evidence has the Ministry that goes to bear 
out the allegation that “dealers adopt many torturing 
devices in order to deceive the inspectors into passing unfit 
horses. These devices include deliberate laming in order 
tu equalise the gait of horses lame on one leg ; the reducing 
of swellings by causing the horses to stand in almost boiling 
water, doping, painful methods of shoeing, etc.” Was 
that ever true? Is it true now ? 

(2) Is the Ministry satisfied that the system of veter- 
inary inspection can be made really effective in stopping 
this traffic, despite the known variance of veterinary 
opinion as to what is and is not an unfit horse ’ 

(3) Could the legitimate and important export trade in 
horses be safeguarded under a system of export taxes or 
licences by what some of the advocates of this tax describe 
as “certain well-guarded exemptions ” from the tax ? 

In his reply, Sir Arthur Boscawen states that certain 
horse dealers do adopt devices to make a horse appear fit, 
but a very high standard of soundness is now enforced at 
all the ports, and it is unlikely that such methods would be 
successful. The Ministry believe that the system of 
veterinary inspection can be made effective in stopping 
the abuse in the old horse traffic. Several of the inspectors 
responsible for passing as fit the horses referred to in the 
recent White Paper have been dismissed, and whole-time 
inspectors have been put in charge at the principal ports. 
The Minister is not in favour of an export tax, which would 


either interfere with legitimate trade or be open to abuse.” 


Sir Arthtir Boscawen adds that he is determined that there 
shall no longer be any cause for complaint on the ground 
of cruelty. 


Shorthorn Breeders and Tuberculin Test.—At a general 
meeting of members of the Scottish Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Associations held at Perth recently, it was resolved 
to revert to the former practice as regards the testing of 
cattle to be exposed at the sales in Aberdeen and Perth. 
This will allow the charts being published in the sale 
catalogues as formerly. 


A pig at Brynhill Farm, Barry, is rearing two puppies 
with her litter ol little pigs. 
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There are now twenty cows in England which have 
given 2,000 gallons of milk in one lactation period, including 
one dairy shorthorn, all the rest being British Friesians. 


Three hundred and seventy-six carcases and 582 
portions of carcases were condemned at the Edinburgh 
slaughterhouses last year as unfit for human food on 
account of injury or disease, representing a total weight 
of about 75} tons. Tuberculosis was, as in previous years, 
responsible for a large proportion of the condemnations, 
641 carcases being condemned wholly or in part on 
account of this disease. This total represents 67 per cent. 
of the condemnations from all causes. 


A traveller in Japan tells of curious notices he saw in 
shop windows, and especially an official municipal notice 
to motorists :— ‘‘ If a cow obstruct, toot ’er soothingly ; 
if she continue to obstruct, toot ’er with vigour; if she 
still obstruct, wait till she pass away !” 


Improvised Antiseptic Adhesive Dressing.— Gutta-percha 
smeared with oil of eucalyptus makes a useful antiseptic 
adhesive dressing almost as adherent as ordinary adhesive 
plaster, according to a note in the Journal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. Strips or pieces of any size or 
shape can be cut from the large sheets in which the tissue 
is supplied, and as desired only the part actually in contact 
with the skin need be made adhesive. By the use of 
more or less oil the amount of adhesion can be regulated. 
To remove the dressing, oil of eucalyptus is used, and 
this it effects without difficulty or discomfort. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions of his correspondents. 


Some Uterine Troubles. 


Sirs,—Some of the recent correspondents in your paper 
on this subject are rather vague, as circumstances vary so, 
both as to the condition of the animals themselves and 
their surroundings. LEversion of the uterus in any animal 
is always more dangerous the seoner it happens after the 
foetus is expelled. Even a few hours makes a great 
difference in a case. In fatal cases it is often difficult to 
determine the exact cause of death. Perhaps shock and 
hemorrhage are the commonest causes, and septic 
infection less common. It is also very difficult to tell 
the cause of “ paining.” Some cows never “ pain,” 
either before or after returning the organ, others “ pain ” 
for a week or more after. IL have returned uteri that have 
been everted for three days both in cows and sheep and 
they have done well. Then again, those that have only 
had them out half-an-hour have died before I could get 
them returned. My experience is that amputation is 
a very dangerous practice in a newly-calved cow. After 
two days the operation is much more successful, but to 
return such, even when badly lacerated and black, is 
generally successful. I have used the bottle and also packed 
with towels, but beyond perhaps keeping the organ in its 
place, and the animal not putting so much force behind 
it, | do not see much benefit from them. I never had any 
success ; with sows in fact, 1 never knew a sow live that 
had her uterus down immediately after farrowing. I 
have had eversion of the bladder several times and they 
have got well, but never the uterus in a pig. 
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That the uterus at times can stand some rough 
treatment and has a wonderful absorbtive power [ am 
convinced. Every veterinary surgeon will be familiar 
with the tale that the cow never was seen to cleanse, 
and she must have eaten it. Well, for some years now I 
have been of the opinion that some cows never do cleanse. 
The os closes on it and it is absorbed in the uterus without 
any discharge, smell, or any abnormal constitutional 
symptom. Any practitioner who does a lot of cleansing 
must wonder at times what becomes of all the cleansing 
he cannot get. Every Spring I meet a good few cows 
from which at the third day it is impossible to get the 
cleansing. In many of these cases on trying again about 
the fifth day I find the os closed with quite two-thirds 
of the cleansing inside and the cow doing well, and showing 
all the signs of being clean. 


Then arises the question of when to deliver the 
foetus. When called in to a cow calving, are we always 
justified in trying to remove the calf? Twenty-five 
years ago, whilst a student home on holiday, L looked 
after six hundred lambing ewes. It was one of those 
seasons well-known to shepherds up North, when nearly 
every ewe that required lambing died. Disgusted, I[ 
began to leave them alone after just feeling the presentation 
and finding neither legs nor head in the passage. Three 
ewes, two with breech presentation and one with either 
a twisted uterus or a scirrhous os, were never lambed, and 
all lived and went off fat in the autumn. Since then I 
have had several and all do well. In small pigs, where 
one has not got room to work instruments, it is advisable 
to leave them alone. Of course it is no use working an 
hour or two, then letting them go. Also one’s client is 
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not always agreeable. This year I have had two cows 
which never calved. One with a scirrhous os was right 
up to time. She never stopped feeding and was sold fat 
as soon as her udder disappeared. The other, a heifer, 
showed all signs of coming down to calving, then suddenly 
ceased and dried up again. I never examined this heifer 
by the vagina as she was not showing actual signs of 
calving when I was called in, and as she was half beef, 
I advised finishing her off fat.—Yours faithfully, WM. A. 
CAMPBELL, Boroughbridge, Yorks. 


The Calcutta Appointment. 


Sirs,—It may be as well to warn those who apply for the 
appointment of chief veterinary officer to the Corporation 
of Calcutta, that the remuneration is quite inadequate, 
especially for a married man. 

Caleutta is an expensive place in which to live and in 
view of no private practice being allowed, the commencing 
salary should be at least Rs. 1,000 per month to enable 
a man to live and maintain the dignity of his office.—I am, 
yours faithfully, Lucirer.” 

13th August, 1921]. 


Barium Chloride Poisoning. 


Sirs, —The other day I had a phone message that a dog had 
eaten rat poison (Barium Chloride) and was ill. I advised 
stimulants and oil, and emetic. Is there any known 
effectual remedy ? The dog recovered.— Yours faithfully, 
Percy Grecory, 7 The Terrace, Tonbridge. 

15th August, 1921. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. | Anthrax. and-Mouth | (including oo Stet win Fever. 
Disease. Farcy). —_ 

GI. BRITAIN. —— | No.| No. | No. | No. | No No No. | No | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Week ended 6th August, 1921... ] ... 2 15 “ 1 1 18 24 | 13 7 
1920 ies “te 5 5 l 495 te ars 48 70 3 24 5 
i919 | 4]... 3 | 25] 1 i | 426 53 | 19 
1918 J... |... he 36 | 86 | 30 9 
Total for 32 weeks, 1921 aio oe 1 330 =| 428 41 2888 8 13 1681 | 2613 | 400 | 820 | 275 
i920 | 4| ... | 261 | 313 | 69 | 8837 | 10 | 17 | 2940 | 4963] 291 [1354 | 529 
1919 3 | 123 | 161 | 23 | 1315 | 17 | 43 | 3870 | 7819] 218 fi4u6 | 618 
1918 |... |... [| 163 | 185 | | 64 | 3320 | 6319 | 247 | 934 | 368 

Notk.- The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 

IRELAND. Outbreaks | | | 
Week ended tth August, 1921 | | | | 2 2 3 
Corresponding Week in 1919... ove 2 2 
Total for 32 weeks, 1921 ... on ae | _ _ | 7 77 | ~ | | 65 160 63 | 345 
1920... 82 174 | 6 | 23 
Corresponding period in 1919 ... owe | on 1 119 166 20 66 
1918 86 f.193 | 17 «57 


Nors.—The figures for the current year are approximate only, 


| | 
| 
| 


